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The Iris database management system is a research prototype of a next-generation database manage- 
ment system (DBMS) intended to meet the needs of new and emerging database applications, 
including office information and knowledge-based systems, engineering test and measurement, and 
hardware and software design. Iris is exploring a rich set of new database capabilities required by 
these applications, including rich data-modeling constructs, direct database support for inference, JJ 
novel and extensible data types, for example, to support graphic images, voice, text, vectors, and PT1 
matrices, support for long transactions spanning minutes to many days, and multiple versions of 
data. These capabilities are, in addition to the usual support for permanence of data, controlled "■"I 
sharing, backup, and recovery. 

The Iris DBMS consists of (1) a query processor that implements the Iris object-oriented data 
model, (2) a Relational Storage Subsystem (RSS) -like storage manager that provides access paths 
and concurrency control, backup, and recovery, and (3) a collection of programmatic and interactive 
interfaces. The data model supports high-level structural abstractions, such as classification, gener- — g 
alization, and aggregation, as well as behavioral abstractions. The interfaces to Iris include an object- 
oriented extension to SQL. 
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abstract data types; data types and structures; H.2.1 (Database Management]: Logical Design— * . 

data models; H. 2. 3 (Database Management]: Languages— data description language (DDL); data ill 

manipulation language (DML); query languages; H.2.4 [Database Management]: Systems— query 

processing; transaction processing; L2.4 [Artificial Intelligence]: Knowledge Representation \ / 

Formalisms and Methods— relation systems; representation languages] semantic networks; 1.2.5 

I Artificial Intelligence]: Programming Languages and Software *5S5 

General Terms: Languages 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The Iris database management system is a research prototype of a next-genera- 
tion database management system (DBMS). We are exploring new database 
features and capabilities through a series of increasingly more capable systems, 
of which the current Iris prototype is the first. In this paper we present a snapshot 
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of the current system and discuss its capabilities and those we are exploring for 
future implementations. 

The Iris DBMS is intended to meet the needs of new and emerging database 
applications, such as office information and knowledge -based systems, engineer- 
ing test and measurement, and hardware and software design. These applications 
require a rich set of capabilities that are not supported by the current generation 
of DBMSs. In addition to the usual requirement for permanence of data, con- 
trolled sharing, backup, and recovery, the new capabilities that are needed include 
rich data modeling constructs, direct database support for inference, novel data 
types (graphic images, voice, text, vectors, matrices), lengthy interactions with 
the database spanning minutes to many days, and multiple versions of data. The 
Iris DBMS is being designed to meet these needs. 

Figure 1 is a depiction of the layered architecture of Iris. In the middle of the 
system is the Iris Object Manager, the query processor of the DBMS. The Object 
Manager implements the Iris Data Model [13, 14], which falls into the general 
category of object-oriented models that support high-level structural abstractions, 
such as classification, generalization/specialization, and aggregation [1, 7, 18, 26, 
30, 31], as well as behavioral abstractions (5, 21, 28]. The query processor 
translates Iris queries and operations into an internal relational algebra format, 
which is then interpreted against the stored database. Instead of inventing a 
totally new formalism on which to base the correct behavior of our system, we 
rely on the relational algebra as our theory of computation. The capabilities of 
the Object Manager are discussed in Section 2. , 

The Iris Storage Manager is (currently) a conventional relational storage 
subsystem. It is very similar to the Relational Storage Subsystem (RSS) in 
System R [3]. The capabilities supported by the storage manager include the 
dynamic creation and deletion of relations, transactions with "savepoints" and 
"restores to savepoints," concurrency control, logging and recovery, archiving, 
indexing, and buffer management. It provides tuple-at-a-time processing, with 
commands to retrieve, update, insert, and delete tuples. Indexes and threads 
allow users to access the tuples of a relation in a predefined order. Additionally, 
a predicate over column values can be used to qualify tuples during retrieval. Our 
plans to modify and extend this subsystem to support the additional requirements 
noted above are discussed in Section 4. 

Like most other database systems, Iris is designed to be accessible from any 
number of programming languages, and by stand-alone interactive interfaces. 
Construction of interfaces is made possible by a set of C language subroutines 
that defines, indeed is, the object manager interface. Currently, two lexically 
oriented interactive interfaces are supported. One of these, called OSQL, for 
Object SQL, is an object-oriented extension to SQL. We have chosen to extend 
SQL rather than invent a totally new language because of the prominence of 
SQL in the database community, and because, as we explored the possibility, 
the extensions seemed fairly natural. The other interactive interface, called the 
Inspector, is an extension of a LISP structure browser. This interface allows 
the user to explore interactively the Iris metadata (type) structures, as well as 
the interobject connection structures defined on a given Iris database. Although 
the Inspector currently offers only a lexical style of interface, it is a precursor to 
a graphical interface. 
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Fig. 1. Iris system structure. 

As already noted, access to Iris is facilitated by a set of C language subroutines. 
In addition, we are exploring three kinds of LISP programmatic interfaces. The 
first kind is a straightforward embedding of OSQL into LISP. This has been 
done with minor syntactic modifications to OSQL, including a generous dose of 
parenthetization. Another kind of interface is the encapsulation of the Ins DBMS 
as a programming language object [10, 32, 35] whose methods correspond to the 
functions in the C subroutine interface to the Iris Object Manager. The third 
kind of interface is part of a longer term investigation into persistent objects, the 
intent of which is to make programming language objects transparently persistent 
and sharable across applications and languages. The various Iris interfaces are 
discussed in Section 3. 

2. IRIS OBJECT MANAGER 

The Iris Object Manager implements the Iris data model by providing support 
for schema definition, data manipulation, and query processing. The data model, 
which is based on the three constructs objects, types, and operations, supports 
inheritance and generic properties, constraints, complex or nonnormahzed data, 
user-defined operations, version control, inference, and extensible data types. 
The roots of the model can be found in previous work on DAPLEX [30] and its 
extensions [22] and on the Taxis language [28]. 

2.1 Objects 

Objects represent entities and concepts from the application domain being 
modeled They are unique entities in the database, with their own identity and 
existence, and they can be referred to regardless of their attribute values. 
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Therefore, referential integrity [11] can be supported. This is a major advantage 
over record-oriented data models in which the objects, represented as records, 
can be referred to only in terms of their attribute values. 

Objects are described by their behavior and can only be accessed and manipu- 
lated in terms of predefined operations. As long as the semantics of the operations 
remains the same, the database can be physically, as well as logically, reorganized 
without affecting application programs. This provides a very high degree of data 
abstraction and data independence. 

Objects have the following characteristics: 

—Objects are classified by type. Objects that share common properties belong to 
the same type. 

—Objects may serve as arguments to operations and may be returned as results 
of operations. 

The Iris data model distinguishes between literal objects, such as character 
strings and numbers, and nonliteral objects, such as persons and departments. 
Literal objects are directly representable, whereas nonliteral objects are repre- 
sented internally in the database by surrogate identifiers. A nonliteral object may 
be referenced either in terms of its property values, for example, 

the person named "Randy Newman" 
or in terms of its relationships with other objects, for example, 

the spouse of the person named "Sandy Newman." 

The Object Manager provides operations for explicitly creating and deleting 
nonliteral objects, and for assigning values to their properties. Referential integ- 
rity is supported in the current prototype by allowing objects to be deleted only 
if they are not being referred to. 

Note that by a "property" of an object we mean a function (a kind of operation) 
that returns a value when applied to that object. Thus we model properties or 
attributes of Iris objects with functions. This is discussed further in the section 
on operations. 

2.2 Types and Type Hierarchies 

Types are named collections of objects. Objects belonging to the same type share 
common properties. For example, all the objects belonging to the Person type 
have a Name and an Age property. Properties are operations (functions) defined 
on types (see Section 2.3); they are applicable to the instances of the types. In 
effect, therefore, types are constraints. Objects are constrained by their types to 
be applicable to only those properties (functions) that are defined on the types. 

Types are organized in a type structure that supports generalization and 
specialization. A type may be declared to be the subtype of another type. In that 
case all instances of the subtype are also instances of the supertype. However, a 
supertype may have instances that do not belong to its subtype. Properties 
defined on the supertype are also defined on the subtype. We say that the 
properties are inherited by the subtype. 

The Iris type structure is a directed acyclic graph (DAG). A given type may 
have multiple subtypes and multiple supertypes. Figure 2 illustrates a type graph 
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with five types, each having a number of properties. The Employee type is a 
direct subtype of the Person and Taxpayer types, and the Employee type itself 
has two direct subtypes, Manager and Engineer. 

Instances of type Employee belong to the Taxpayer and Person types as well 
The properties defined on Person and on Taxpayer are inherited by Employee. 
Thus Employee objects have all of the six properties Salary, Withholdings, Name, 
Age, Social-security-number, and Dependents. 

Instances of Engineer also belong to the Employee, Person, and Taxpayer 
types, and Engineer objects have the six properties of Employees, as well as the 
Specialty property. If Manager and Engineer are declared to be disjoint, Manager 
objects are guaranteed not to belong to the Engineer type. If Engineer and 
Manager are declared to be overlapping, Manager objects may belong to the 
Engineer type. Thus two types that are declared to be disjoint cannot be 
supertypes of a common subtype. 

Properties may be generic; that is, properties defined on different types may 
have identical names even though their definitions may differ. Thus a database 
designer can introduce a property in its most general form by defining it on a 
general type and later refine the property definition for the more specialized 
subtypes. For example, the Employee type may have a general Salary property, 
whereas the Manager and Engineer types have Salary properties that are specific 
to the two job categories. This approach to design is called stepwise refinement 
by specialization [28]. The rules for property selection are not yet finalized. 

When a generic property is applied to a given object, a single specific property 
must be selected at the time of application. The specific property is determined 
not only by the name of the generic property, but also by the type of the object 
to which it is applied. If the object belongs to several types that all have specific 
properties of the given name, the property of the most specific type is selected. 
If a single most specific type cannot be found, user-specified rules for property 
selection will apply. These rules are specified for families of functions that share 
the same names. 

The type Object is the supertype of all other types and therefore contains every 
object. Types are objects themselves, and their relationships to subtypes, super- 
types, and instances are expressed as functions in the system [25). 

In order to support graceful database evolution, the Object Manager allows the 
type graph to be changed dynamically. For example, new types may be created 
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and existing types deleted, and objects may gain or lose types throughout their 
lifetimes. In the current implementation a type may be deleted only if it has no 
subtypes and no instances. Furthermore, new subtype/supertype relationships 
among existing types cannot be created. 

2.3 Operations and Rules 

An Iris operation is a computation that may or may not return a result. Operations 
are defined on types and are applicable to the instances of the types. Currently 
all Iris operations do return results, and so we use the words operation and 
function interchangeably. The Iris data model and its current prototype support 
user-defined operations that are stored and executed under the control of the 
database management system. 

2.3.1 Functions for Retrieving Information. The specification of an Iris oper- 
ation consists of two parts, a declaration and an implementation. A declaration 
specifies the name of the operation and the number and types of its parameters 
and results. An implementation specifies just that, how the operation is imple- 
mented. 

For example, 

NEW FUNCTION marriage (p/Person) = (spouse/Person, date/Charstring) 

declares a function called marriage. A function can return a compound result, as 
in the above example, where the result of the function contains both the spouse 
and the date of the marriage. This function can be called as follows: 

(s, d) = marriage(bob) 

A function may also return multiple results, for example, 

NEW FUNCTION children(p/Person) = c/Person 

which returns the set of children of a person. 

The function declaration is also used to specify upper and lower bound 
constraints on the number of occurrences of each parameter and result value. 
For example, a function result value may be specified to be REQUIRED, which 
means that a result value must exist for each possible parameter value, or it may 
be UNIQUE, which means that distinct parameter values will be mapped onto 
distinct result values. 

The operation implementation may be specified in various ways, which we 
discuss below. 

2.3.2 Stored Functions. One way to implement a function is to store it as a 
table, mapping input values to their corresponding result values. Such a table 
may be implemented and accessed using standard relational database techniques. 
The STORE operation allows the user to specify that a function is to be 
implemented in this way. Thus 

STORE marriage 

causes the Object Manager to create a table with, in the case of the above 
declaration, three columns for the person, spouse, and date. 
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The mappings of several functions may be stored together in a single table. 
For example, 

STORE name ON person, age ON person 

would create a table containing persons with their names and ages. Restrictions 
have been introduced to ensure that such a table is in normal form. 

2.3.3 Derived Functions. The definition of a function may be specified in 
terms of other functions, for example, 

DEFINE manager(e/employee) = FIND m/employee 
WHERE m = department-manager(department(e)) 

This simple definition specifies how the manager of an employee may be derived. 
In general, function definitions may contain arbitrary queries. These definitions 
are compiled by the Object Manager into an internal relational algebra represen- 
tation that is interpreted when the function is invoked 

A function definition may contain calls to several other derived functions, for 
example, 

DEFINE important-manager = FIND m/employee 
WHERE FORSOME d/department 

m = department-manager(d) AND department-size(d) > 20 

In this case the relational algebra expressions for the functions that are called in 
the definition are combined into a larger relational expression, with selections 
and joins as appropriate. 

2.3.4 Foreign Functions. It is desirable to be able to add new data types, 
together with their associated operations, to a database system. For example, we 
might want to add a matrix or a vector data type, with associated addition and 
multiplication operators. In order to do this, it must be possible to link such 
operations into the database system and invoke them from the query processor. 
The current Iris prototype allows the user to define new types and operations, 
but only if they can be defined using the types and operations already supplied 
in the database system. We plan to allow privileged users to add to the database 
operations that are written in a traditional programming language such as C. 
This facility is important, both for extending the functionality of the database 
system and for efficient computation on rich object structures or data types. 

2.3.5 Compound Operations. We are currently working on extensions to our 
model to allow the user to define operations containing sequences of operations. 
This requires changes to the Iris query compiler and interpreter. 

2.3.6 Rules. Rules in the Iris model are simply functions. For example, given 
a parent function, we can define a grandparent function as follows: 

DEFINE grandparent(p/Person) = FIND gp/Person 
WHERE gp = parent(parent(p)) 

A more complex rule may be defined as follows: 

DEFINE older-cousin (p/Person) = FIND c/Person 
WHERE c - child(siblin K (parent(p))) AND age(c) > age(p) 
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We note that the nested-function notation used in Iris function definitions 
dispenses with the variables needed in, for example, Prolog [81, to carry results 
from one function call to the next. Variables can, however, be used in Iris function 
bodies, if required. 

An important difference between C functions and Prolog rules (taking C and 
Prolog as examples of a traditional programming language and a rule-based 
language) is that the C function returns a single result, whereas the rule returns 
a stream of results. Iris functions can return multiple results, and a nested 
function call returns the concatenation of the sets of results obtained from calling 
the inner function. For example, the function call 

children(members(sales-dept)) 

returns all of the children of all of the members of the sales department. 

Like Prolog, Iris makes the closed-world assumption: Any fact that is not 
deducible from the data in the database is assumed to be false. 

The current Iris prototype supports only conjunctive, nonrecursive rules, but 
disjunction, negation, and recursion are being studied. 

2.3.7 Update Operations. An update operation in Iris changes the future be- 
havior of a database function. For example, the operation 

SET department-manager(sales-dept) = john 

will cause the department- manager function to return the value john in a future 
invocation with the parameter sales-dept. 
If a function is multivalued, then we can add the extra values 

ADD member(sales-dept) = bill 

which adds bill to the set of members of the department. Similarly, we can say 
REMOVE member(sales-dept) = james 

The REMOVE operation also applies to single-valued functions.' 

The current implementation of updates requires single argument and result 
values to be explicitly specified. The prototype is being extended to support the 
specification of updates to sets of objects. An example of such an update would 
be to increase the salary of all engineers by 10 percent. 

Each function in Iris may have up to four compiled representations: one each 
for GET, SET, ADD, and REMOVE. In the case of a simple function, the 
implementation of the update can be deduced by the system, but for more 
complex functions, such as a function involving a join, it is necessary for the 
function defmer to specify the implementation. Currently, only simple functions 
can be updated. 

2.3.8 Relationships and Attributes. A database may wish to group together 
database operations in either of two ways: 

(1) grouping according to argument types, for example, collecting together all of 
the operations on persons— this gives the sense of defining the properties of 
objects and is the traditional object-oriented approach; 
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(2) grouping by relationships, for example, collecting together functions and 
their inverses— this gives the sense of defining families of semantically 
related operations and is the traditional relational approach. 

Either of these ways of grouping operations together is valid in its context, and 
the Iris data model does not insist on one or the other. Rather than introduce 
two concepts, however, we have chosen one. 

Information about objects is modeled in Iris using relationships. Thus, for 
example, the fact that a person has a name is represented as a relationship 
connecting the person object and the name object. This approach is different 
from that of the Entity-Relationship (E-R) model [7], which allows objects to 
have attributes. The attribute concept is modeled in Iris by using functions whose 
values are derived from the relationships. Given a relationship called person- 
age, which connects persons and their ages, we can represent this relationship as 
a Boolean-valued function: 

NEW FUNCTION person-age(p/Person, a/Integer) = Boolean 

where person-age(John, 31) is true if the person specified has the age specified. 
We may then derive the functions 

age(Person) = Integer 
person-with-age(Integer) = Person 

which are inverses of each other. The age function can be regarded as an attribute 
of person. 

Relationships can be n-ary; for example, a relationship between mother, father, 
and child can be represented as a Boolean function with three parameters. 
An n-ary relationship can be used to derive a family of related functions, 
for example, 

father(Person) = Person 
child(Person) = Person 
parents(Person) = {Person, Person) 

and so on. In general, an n-ary relationship has 2 n related functions. The related 
functions may he derived using the DEFINE operation described previously. 

2.4 Query Processing 

Iris queries are implemented by compiling the queries into relational algebra 
representations, which are then interpreted. Some examples of queries are given 
in Section 3, where we discuss the interface to the Iris system. 

Stored queries are implemented as functions; the query is compiled, and the 
compiled representation is stored in the database for later interpretation. 

3. IRIS INTERFACES 

The Iris DBMS may be accessed via both interactive and programmatic inter- 
faces. These interfaces are implemented using the library of C subroutines that 
define the Iris Object Manager interface. The library is intended to be a platform 
upon which stand-alone interfaces and interfaces to various programming lan- 
guages are built. In addition, programmers may use this library directly. 
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The following subsections discuss the design and functional capabilities of 
existing interactive and programmatic interfaces to Iris. The OSQL interface 
discussed first is implemented both as a stand-alone interactive interface and as 
a language extension. OSQL is currently embedded in Common LISP via macro 
extension. 

3.1 Object SQL Interface 

The initial interface to Iris stayed quite close to the atomic level of the operations 
supported by the Object Manager and was very useful in debugging the system. 
For more general use, however, it was decided to develop a higher level interface 
that would take the primitive notion of an atomic object and combine it with the 
set of property functions (or attributes) that the user considered to be intrinsic 
to the nature of the object. This is much like the treatment of entities and their 
attributes in the E-R model, or like one use of the tables in the relational model 
[9], where a row represents an object and each column represents a property. It 
is also close to the concept of an abstract type or class in an object-oriented 
programming language. 

Given the definitions of two types of objects, such as Person and Document, 
simple means are needed to create instances of these types and to introduce 
relationships such as "is author of or "has approval rights over" between persons 
and documents. This corresponds to the relationship sets in the E-R model and 
to the other usage of relational tables to relate objects (rows in other tables) by 
referring to their key values. Note that programming languages tend to lack high- 
level support for relationship sets of this kind. 

The functional emphasis in Iris suggests the use of a functional style of 
interface for navigating around the relationships between interconnected objects. 
We therefore examined such languages as DAPLEX [30], GORDAS [15], and 
IDM [4]. However, because of the strong similarities of these languages to a 
relational language such as SQL (12], we also explored possible extensions to 
SQL to accommodate the object model and a more functional style. As a result 
of the study, we concluded that an Object SQL (OSQL) interface would be 
feasible and fairly attractive, and we decided to develop OSQL. 

The two main extensions we have made beyond SQL to adapt it to the object 
and function model are 

—Direct references to objects are used rather than their keys. Interface variables 
may be bound to objects on creation or retrieval and may then be used to refer 
to the objects in subsequent statements. 

—User-defined functions and Iris system functions may appear in WHERE and 
SELECT clauses to give concise and powerful retrieval. 

We have not included the GROUP BY and HAVING clauses on SELECT, since 
their effect can be achieved in other ways and they are difficult for users to 
understand [12]. 

There are also a few keyword differences from existing SQL. It should be 
possible to reinterpret all existing keywords mechanically, but for human users 
some of the keywords would be found very misleading when applied to the object 
model. 
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A few examples should illustrate both the general similarity of OSQL to SQL 
and the advantages of an object-based query language. 

Suppose that we wish to automate some office procedures for obtaining 
approvals for documents. Some of the actions and corresponding OSQL state- 
ments could be as follows: 

Start a new database called Approvals: 

START Approvals; 

Connect to the Approvals database and start a new session. This implicitly begins 
a new transaction: 

CONNECT Approvals; 

Create a new type called Person, with property functions called name, address, 
netaddress, and phone. Each Person object must have a value for the name 
function: 

CREATE TYPE Person 

(name Charstring REQUIRED, 
address Charstring, 
netaddress Charstring, 
phone Charstring); 

Create a new type called Approver as a subtype of Person. The type has a single 
property function called expertise (where we assume Topic has been created as 
a type), in addition to the four properties inherited from Person. The new 
property function is multivalued: 

CREATE TYPE Approver SUBTYPE OF Person 
(expertise Topic MANY); 

Create a new type called Author as a subtype of Person: 

CREATE TYPE Author SUBTYPE OF Person; 

Create a new type called Document: 

CREATE TYPE Document 
(title Charstring REQUIRED, 
authorOf Author REQUIRED MANY, 
prim Topic, 
sec Topic, 

status Charstring REQUIRED, 
approverOf Approver MANY); 

Create a stored function called grade which for a given document and a given 
approver returns the grade assigned to the document by the approver: 

CREATE FUNCTION grade (Document, Approver) -* Integer; 

Create three instances of the type Approver and assign values to the property 
functions name (inherited from the type Person) and expertise. Bind the interface 
variables Smith, Jones, and Robinson to the objects created: 

CREATE Approver (name, expertise) 
INSTANCES Smith ('Albert Smith', software), 
Jones ('Isaac Jones', (Finance, marketing)), 

Robinson ('Alan Robinson', (hardware, marketing, manufacturing, personnel)); 
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Add the type Author to the two objects referred to by the interface variables 
Smith and Robinson. This shows objects being given multiple types: 

ADD TYPE Author TO 
Smith, 
Robinson; 

Enter documents written by Smith and Robinson: 
CREATE Document (title, authorOf, status) 

INSTANCES dl ('The Flight from Relational', Smith, 'Received'), 
d2 ('Workstation Market Projections', Robinson, 'Received'); 

Assign approvers to the document dl: 

SETapproverof(dl) = (Jones, Robinson); 

Assign to the document dl the grade given by Jones: 

SET grade(dl, Jones) = 3; 

Make a type for approved documents: 

CREATE TYPE ApprovedDocument SUBTYPE OF Document; 

Approve the document dl: 

ADD TYPE ApprovedDocument TO dl; 

Commit the current transaction and start a new one: 

COMMIT; 

Get the title of document d5: 
SELECT title(dS); 

Get the titles of all the approved documents: 
SELECT title 

FOR EACH ApprovedDocument; 

Find the titles of all the documents Robinson is approving: 

SELECT title 

FOR EACH Document d 

WHERE Robinson = approverOf(d); 

End the current session. This implicitly commits the current transaction: 
END; 

It is interesting to consider OSQL as a potential evolutionary growth path for 
SQL. It would be possible to use a subset of OSQL that is very similar to SQL, 
or to begin to make sparing use of new features such as the implicit keys, or to 
move to a style that takes full advantage of derived and nested functions in 
queries. Some of the new features of OSQL could be supported in a straightfor- 
ward way on a relational system, whereas others would require a more ambitious 
object manager. Migration is never easy, but the OSQL approach could smooth 
the path for migration of both users and programs from SQL to the object world. 
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3.2 Iris Inspector 

The Iris Inspector provides a mechanism for a LISP user to examine Iris database 
entities in the same manner in which the usual LISP values would be examined 
[33]. The Iris Inspector is an extension of the Inspector utility in the Hewlett- 
Packard Artificial Intelligence Workstation environment [2]. 

The Inspector is given an arbitrary LISP value and provides a browser (i.e., 
screen -oriented textual display) of the value. The user can increase or decrease 
the level of detail of the display. For example, at a given level of detail, the 
components of the value being inspected may be displayed only as internal names; 
the user can put the cursor on such a component and issue the more detail 
command, and the display of that component will be made more verbose. 

The Iris Inspector provides type-specific handling of the Iris types in much 
the same manner as the basic Inspector provides special handling for the primitive 
types from which LISP Objects are built. 

An example of an Inspector display is shown in Figure 3. 

3.3 Iris Database Object 

An object-oriented interface to Iris from Common LISP that presents the model 
of an Iris database object to the LISP programmer has been implemented. The 
various entities in the interface are implemented as LISP Objects [32], the 
methods of which are the C functions in the subroutine library defining the 
Object Manager interface. These types encapsulate various state information 
that is needed to support the methods but that does not need to be exposed to 
the user, such as the underlying byte patterns of the database data structures. 
For example, there is a :find method on iris-db that returns an object of type iris- 
scan, which, in turn, has a :next method to fetch the items referred to by the 
scan, and so forth. The arguments to all of these methods are normal LISP 
values; for example, the predicate for a :find is a list that looks like a LISP form, 
with the semantic difference being that the functions are Iris, not LISP, functions. 

The Iris Database Object interface presents to the LISP user a family of types 
and their methods, which can be manipulated and examined in the same way as 
any other LISP Object types. This interface is in the "middle ground" of 
programming language/database integration, in that the database is explicitly 
manipulated, but the manipulation is done with the usual syntax and mechanisms 
of the programming language. This approach would work equally well with other 
object-oriented languages. 

3.4 Persistent Objects 

The approach of providing a database sublanguage, like our OSQL, that is 
embedded in host programming languages seems inappropriate if an object- 
oriented database is to be accessed from an object-oriented programming lan- 
guage. One would like to hide at least syntactic differences between in-memory 
and database objects, and, if possible, to hide semantic differences as well. In 
general, it will not be possible to hide all of the semantic differences, especially 
if the database is to be accessed from more than one object-oriented programming 
language and if the various programming languages are based on different object 
models. On the other hand, it is remarkable how much alike most programming 
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languages are when they are stripped of syntactic differences and specialist 
features. Thus it seems possible that a well-chosen object-oriented data model 
will be able to support a fairly wide variety of object-oriented programming 
languages, and that interfaces to these languages that hide most of the differences 
between language objects and database objects can be provided. We are currently 
investigating this hypothesis. 

Our first step in this investigation was to provide a DBMS interface to LISP. 
The interface provides the LISP programmer with "persistent objects", which 
are syntactically and semantically very like the transient objects already provided 
by the language. There are only two differences visible to the user. The first is 
that some restrictions have been imposed on persistent objects for reasons of 
efficiency and simplicity. The other is the addition of a teg field in the type 
definition that is used to specify that members of the type are persistent. 

Any object-oriented programming language provides four basic mechanisms 
for operating on objects. These are 

—the creation of a type and its placement in the type hierarchy; 
—the creation of an operation for one or more types, with its associated data 
structures; 

—the creation of a new object (and its later destruction); 
—the application of an operation to one or more objects. 
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It is therefore necessary that an object-oriented DBMS be able to support these 
four mechanisms in their various guises. In particular, various programming 
languages bundle the first and second items in various ways (e.g., Simula puts 
them both together, whereas they are quite separate in LISP with flavors). Thus 
the DBMS must provide operations for each of the individual steps that make 
up the creation of a type with its operations. Once these basic operations are 
provided by the DBMS, it is possible to put around them a syntactic layer that 
makes the database objects look very much like programming- language objects. 

It should be noted, however, that algorithms that are appropriate for random- 
access memory may be highly inappropriate for disk-based storage. This means 
that, whatever the syntactic similarities, the programmer must be aware some- 
times of whether or not an object is persistent. Furthermore, the streaming, 
indexing, and filtering operations that are provided by database management 
systems have seldom been provided by, or indeed needed by, programming 
languages, because their storage is truly random access and the amounts of 
in-memory data manipulated by programs have been relatively small. It is 
therefore necessary to add extra operators for persistent objects in order to 
provide access to these facilities. We note that some expert-systems languages, 
such as Prolog [8] and HPRL [29], already contain elaborate filtering and 
searching mechanisms (rules and inheritance), so that interfacing database 
searching mechanisms to such languages should be quite natural. 

4. IRIS STORAGE MANAGER 

The Iris prototype is built on top of a conventional relational storage manager, 
namely, that of Hewlett-Packard's Allbase relational DBMS. Some of the OSQL 
examples in Section 3.1 suggest how all instances of a type with some selected 
functions can be clustered in a relation. For example, all objects of type Person 
will be stored with their name, address, netaddress, and phone functions in one 
relation. The Allbase storage manager is very similar to System R's RSS (3]. 
Relations can be created and dropped at any time. The system supports trans- 
actions with "savepoints" and "restores to savepoints," concurrency control, 
logging and recovery, archiving, indexing, and buffer management. It provides 
tuple-at-a-time processing with commands to retrieve, update, insert, and delete 
tuples. Indexes and threads (links between tuples in the same relation) allow 
users to access the tuples of a relation in a predefined order. Additionally, a 
predicate over column values can be defined to qualify tuples during retrieval. 

We are extending and modifying this storage subsystem to better support the 
Iris data model and to provide capabilities needed to support our diverse set of 
intended applications. Among the extensions currently being considered are 
support for long transactions, extensible types, and multimedia objects. We 
elaborate on each of these extensions in the following sections. 

4.1 Transaction Management 

One of the major goals of the Iris project is to provide concurrent database access 
to a diverse set of applications not currently well supported by existing database 
management systems. A characteristic of these applications is the prolonged 
access to and manipulation of database elements. Such interactions may last 
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from minutes to days or even weeks, thereby precluding the use of conventional, 
strictly two-phase transaction management techniques. That is, since conven- 
tional techniques require the holding of locks until termination of the transaction, 
concurrency would be drastically reduced. Thus we are exploring modifications 
to the transaction management system that provide increased concurrency for 
such applications. 

These applications can be categorized into three general classes: 

(1) Applications in which a unit of work comprises a collection of conventional 
transactions against a multitude of databases, and where this unit of work is 
likely to span several days. A typical example of such an application would be 
the arrangements for a trip that might involve airline, car, and hotel reservations, 
and where the cancellation of the trip would require the individual cancellation 
of all the relevant reservations [17]. This action can be modeled as an umbrella 
transaction of long duration comprising several low-level conventional trans- 
actions against the airline, car rental, and hotel reservation databases. The 
general effect is that, at the termination of each of the low-level transactions, 
the locks on the entities in the respective databases are released and the changes 
become visibile to other independent transactions resulting in maximal concur- 
rency. In such applications, therefore, a transaction abort or undo at the appli- 
cation level, for example, a trip cancellation, would result in the execution of 
compensating low-level transactions against the target databases, logically un- 
doing the committed results of the previous low-level transactions. 

(2) Al-based application environments whose queries against the database 
translate into several concurrent and interrelated transactions. An interesting 
discussion of the differences between the particular demands of this application 
area and those of the previously mentioned application and of conventional 
applications appears in [6]. Such an environment is characterized by its highly 
interactive nature and the large number of read-only applications. Such inter- 
active transactions are potentially of moderately long duration (possibly hours). 
Employing a conventional transaction mechanism on a shared database will 
cause an effectively serialized access pattern to the database and will drastically 
reduce concurrency. It appears that a multilayered transaction mechanism, where 
the higher layers provide abstract locks and employ a different concurrency 
control mechanism than lower layer transactions, would provide for increased 
concurrency [27]. 

(3) Design applications such as document design, CAD, and software devel- 
opment. Transactions in this environment could potentially involve manipulation 
of large and complex objects and are likely to last several days to weeks. Although 
in the first two application areas there is only one valid state of the world (the 
rest being past history), this application area requires simultaneous existence of 
several valid states of the world; for example, several correct alternatives of a 
particular design can exist simultaneously in the database. Because of this fact, 
the requirements imposed on the DBMS by this application area are the most 
rigorous as compared with the others. 

Since our initial focus is on providing support for the third area, we elaborate 
on the imposed requirements of these applications. Traditional databases take a 
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global and static view of the world. At any one time there is only one current 
value for any entity, and this value is changed in a very regular way. Although 
previous values of a particular entity may be accessible, for example, through the 
log file, it is the current value for the entity that is of primary importance. In 
contrast, design databases take a dynamic and temporal view of the world; an 
entity may simultaneously have several alternate values or rep resentat ions in 
the database. Past values of an entity may be equally important to a user of a 
design database and may be frequently accessed. 

The simultaneous presence of alternative values for a particular entity neces- 
sitates the existence of an object versioning mechanism in order to provide 
controlled access to these values [19, 20, 23, 24]. A version control mechanism is 
being explored as an integral part of the Iris Object Manager, which would form 
the basis for the implementation of concurrency control in this application 
environment. We are exploring a versioning model in which the user can create 
a tree of versions for any object. When we provide for merging of versions, this 
will be a more general version graph. The version control mechanism will dovetail 
with our transaction management approach, in which the user is allowed to check 
out one or more object versions for extended manipulation. 

We require a new object locking mechanism that can put long-term locks on 
objects in persistent storage. This locking mechanism is employed at the design 
transaction level and is at a higher level than the traditional locks held in volatile 
memory by conventional transactions. This higher level lock mechanism provides 
a hierarchical lock structure with intention locks, as well as share and exclusive 
locks much like its lower level counterpart [16]. The object hierarchy and the 
dependencies and overlaps between object hierarchies need to be known to the 
lock manager so that the proper intention locks can be set. 

The design database comprises a public and logically private databases. The 
same mechanism for long transactions also controls concurrency in the private 
databases [24]. When a version of an object is checked out, this version of the 
object, together with all the objects in its subtree, is locked in the public database 
and logically becomes part of a private database. The lock in the public database 
prevents further access to this object by others, although access to all other 
versions is possible. Once the object is checked out, versions of referenced objects 
can be made in the private database. All revisions to the private versions will be 
reflected in the public database at the time the entire subtree is checked back in. 

On the basis of the above discussion, a multilayered transaction mechanism 
appears to be the appropriate solution for these diverse environments, where 
each application environment sees a different transaction interface. For example, 
a CAD application will call checkout to access a group of objects, whereas an AI 
application will call begin.transaction to perform a sequence of queries. We are 
actively evaluating the conceptual and implementational aspects of this scheme. 

4.2 Extensible Types 

The ability to add new data types, operations, and access methods is a desirable 
property of a DBMS. This ability allows one to model more easily and precisely 
a given application domain. For instance, a Date data type could be useful in 
a payroll application. In addition, this ability introduces the potential for 
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performance improvements. Operations on new types (e.g., subtraction of Dates) 
can be handled directly by the DBMS. Given the increased ability of the DBMS 
in handling new types, efficiency is increased, since the transfer of control and 
the movement of data between the application and the DBMS need not occur so 
frequently. Efficiency also results from the introduction of custom access meth- 
ods, for example, as derived from a special collating sequence defined on a new 
type. Installing new types could be put to advantage by the DBMS authors, 
OEMs, and Database Administrators (DBAs) as well as users. 

Stonebraker [34] points out that to support abstract data types, the DBMS 
must provide the user (most likely a DBA) with a mechanism for each of the 
following: 

(1) declaring the existence of a new type and providing filters to translate 
between character strings and the new type's internal representation— this 
is needed at the user interface level to translate between a printable repre- 
sentation of a type and its internal representation; 

(2) defining operations on the new types; 

(3) implementing new access methods for newly created types. 

Item (1) is fairly straightforward. Item (2), defining an operation, entails several 
tasks. A syntax for how the operation will be used in expressions must be 
presented, and the parser modified accordingly. Any context sensitive rules, such 
as precedence, must be incorporated. Additionally, a procedure to execute the 
operation must be presented and then stored where it can be accessed by the 
query interpreter. In its first implementation, we plan to require that the 
presentations of syntax and procedures be done at DBMS compile time so that 
the parse table and operation table become part of the DBMS executable. 
Operation installation utilities will be provided to eliminate the need to modify 
DBMS source code directly. Another concern is operator name overloading; for 
example, the operator symbol "+" may have different definitions and meanings 
for different types. Some of the techniques used in the Object Manager to resolve 
overloaded functions will be used in interpreting the meaning of an operator for 
an abstract data type. 

Item (3), allowing the user to implement new access methods that would be 
linked with and interact with the existing storage manager, presents a greater 
challenge. The implementation of an access method interacts directly or indi- 
rectly with the concurrency control mechanism, with logging, and with the buffer 
and record manager. One would like to minimize the requisite interaction with 
logging and concurrency control, since these services axe complicated and essen- 
tially unrelated to the access method from an algorithmic point of view. By virtue 
of its design, we believe that the Iris Storage Manager is amenable to these goals. 
The interaction between these modules in the Iris Storage Manager is shown in 
Figure 4. 

The Index Manager (IM), must know how to interface to the Lock Manager 
(LM), the Buffer Manager (BM), and the Record Manager (RM). All interactions 
to the Log Manager (LG) are done through the Record Manager and the Buffer 
Manager. Consequently, it is not necessary for the imptementor of an access 
method to understand the interaction with the Log Manager. In addition, the 
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Figure 4 
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interface to the Lock Manager is through a single procedure that merely specifies 
the object requested (relation, page, or tuple) and the lock mode. We believe that 
this is exactly the right level of interaction with the system. The Log Manager is 
entirely shielded from the application programmer. Interaction with the Lock 
Manager is simple, yet still under access method control. This is desirable since 
indexing techniques may have concurrency control requirements that are less 
stringent than a default, system imposed method. 

4.3 Multimedia Objects 

In addition to such data types as Date, Money, and Matrix, office and engineering 
applications require the storage and manipulation of large unstructured literal 
types, such as text and voice data. The rigid structure of conventional DBMSs 
makes these systems unsuitable for multimedia applications. The Iris Object 
Manager plans to support vector and raster graphics, text, and voice literal types, 
and the Storage Manager will offer specialized storage and search solutions for 
processing such data types. Multimedia data will not necessarily reside on the 
same storage medium as the conventional data, nor will they necessarily be 
managed (e.g., updates logged) in the same way. Some multimedia data, for 
example, text, may reside in conventional files, whereas others, text or speech 
data, may reside on special devices, such as optical disks. Specialized hardware, 
for example, text search engines or voice input/output devices, may be employed 
to search and manipulate such data. 

We envision the Iris DBMS controlling several specialized DBMSs, each 
dedicated to handling a specific type of data. The central DBMS knows about 
objects, their relationship to other objects, and associated types. A multimedia 
object, for example, a document, may consist of text, image, and voice subobjects. 
The central DBMS knows of and delegates the storage and management of these 
multimedia data types to the appropriate specialized DBMSs. The central DBMS 
also coordinates the specialized databases. A transaction spanning different types 
of data will begin in the central DBMS, with subtransactions spawned to each 
appropriate specialized DBMS. The central DBMS will coordinate the commits. 
The specialized DBMSs will have query processing, access methods, concurrency 
control, and recovery and versioning techniques that are appropriate to the data 
they are handling. The multimedia data types will need appropriate query 
interfaces and data representation and display. These will be left to application 
programs that interface to the central DBMS. 

5. CURRENT STATUS 

The Iris prototype is being implemented in C on HP-9000/320 UNIX 1 work- 
stations. These are MC68020-based computers. The Storage Manager (still 

1 UNIX is a trademark of AT&T Bell Laboratories. 
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essentially unmodified), called Alibase-Core, is the Storage Manager of Hewlett 
Packard's Allbase DBMS product. This is an RSS-like storage subsystem, aug- 
mented with parent-child links, to support both a relational and a network query 
processor. The extensions discussed in the Storage Manager section are still m 
the design stage. 

The Object Manager is entirely new code. It consists of an implementation oi 
the model discussed in Section 2 and its associated query processor. Implemented 
features of the model include types and type hierarchies, including multiple 
supertypes, (atomic) objects, and operations. Only functions (operations without 
side effects) have been implemented thus far. Functions may be defined in terms 
of other functions via function composition and Boolean combination (currently 
only AND) Recursive function definitions are not yet supported. Also imple- 
mented are the functors SET, ADD, and REMOVE for altering the values 
returned by stored functions. Capabilities that have not yet been implemented 
include richer operations, recursive function definitions, and versioning. Designs 
for these capabilities are actively being pursued. 

The interfaces that have thus far been implemented for Iris include the OSQL 
and Inspector interactive interfaces, OSQL embedded in LISP, and the "Ins 
database object" whose "methods" are precisely the operations supported by the 
Object Manager interface. Of course, there is also the C subroutine library that 
is the Object Manager interface, the use of which is required to implement all 
Iris interfaces. 
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